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Some of the later chapters, from the very nature of the subjects 
treated, are less trustworthy than the earlier ones. There is perhaps 
a bit too much of inference and mere gossip in them. We agree that 
the case against Germany is strong. Why, then, weaken a strong case 
by always refusing to give the Germans the benefit of a doubt? Sev- 
eral of the incidents cited (pp. 384-388) to show that "an aggressive 
move was definitely and carefully planned for the summer of 1914" 
might just as well be explained as precautionary measures. 

The analysis of the diplomatic correspondence immediately preced- 
ing the war is carefully and well done, following the lines to which we 
have become accustomed in recent months. The author admits freely 
that there is much we cannot yet hope to know. From the available 
evidence one may infer that Germany really wished to force the war, 
as Professor Schmitt and many others believe, or that she wished only 
a diplomatic triumph and risked the peace of Europe for the sake of 
prestige, as Professor Ellery Stowell and others think. We cannot now 
be sure. In either case Germany's burden of responsibility is heavy. 

The title of the book is misleading, since only fifteen pages (116-130) 
are devoted to the long period 1740-1871. A bibliography would have 
been useful. The errors in statement of fact are not important. Al- 
though the volume is perhaps more distinguished for its informing 
qualities than for its breadth of vision, this is probably the best book on 
Anglo-German relations that has appeared. 

William A. Frayer. 

French Policy and the American Alliance of 1778. By Edward S. 
Corwin, Ph.D. (Princeton University Press, 1916. Pp. 430.) 

Professor Corwin has in this volume rewritten our first and most sig- 
nificant chapter in the history of American diplomacy. Other Ameri- 
can historians, notably Bancroft, Channing and Van Tyne, have given 
us interesting accounts of America's earliest diplomatic achievements, 
but these accounts are brief and they are based chiefly upon sources 
in English. Professor Corwin has made a most thorough study based 
upon French as well as English sources of the circumstances of America's 
first and only treaty of alliance and has analyzed with excellent histori- 
cal judgment the motives that prompted France in her policies of that 
period. The main thesis of his book, to which he brings convincing 
historical material, is that the principal motive of France in aiding the 
struggling colonies and eventually in granting recognition of their inde- 
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pendence was the overmastering desire of regaining French control in 
European diplomacy which would follow if Great Britain could be suf- 
ficiently enfeebled in power and prestige. The separation of the colo- 
nies from the British empire would, it was believed, be the greatest fac- 
tor in achieving such a result. Writers have generally considered the 
French aid to America to have been based upon the fear of ultimate 
aggression by Great Britain, or by a coalition of Great Britain and the 
United States, upon the French possessions in the West Indies. While 
admitting that this was an influential cause, especially with the French 
king, Professor Corwin shows that it was not the main consideration in 
the French policy of the time which was formulated and directed by 
Vergennes, minister for foreign affairs. The cause which Bancroft 
ascribes as the dominant one for the alliance, namely, the general move- 
ment for intellectual freedom which was at this time gaining headway 
in France, Professor Corwin interprets as merely an instrument in the 
hands of the astute Vergennes for furthering his diplomatic plans for 
French leadership in Europe. Professor Corwin has inserted an inter- 
esting note (pp. 146-147) in which he discusses Professor Van Tyne's 
"coalition" argument (American Historical Review, April, 1916) and 
his own "enfeeblement" argument on the basis of the historical evidence 
of each. 

The story of the diplomacy to enlist Spain in a common cause with 
France in favor of America and against Great Britain is well told al- 
though the writer regrets the lack of important Spanish source mate- 
rial. The failure of France to urge the American claims regarding 
the Newfoundland fisheries, the western lands and the free navigation 
of the Mississippi, when peace negotiations were being considered, is 
explained by the dynastic and political bonds between France and Spain 
which made the former place the interests of its natural and permanent 
ally above that of its more transient ally. 

Of the many monographs upon American diplomacy written within 
the last few years none has been better done than this volume of Pro- 
fessor Corwin. It will be of inestimable service to the student of 
American diplomacy. The author has rendered available for the gen- 
eral reader much of the information and point of view contained in 
Doniol's monumental work, Histoire de la Participation de la France 
a V fitablissement des Etats-Unis d'Amerique (5 vols.). For the student 
not having access to this work the foot-notes containing quotations 
from the text of Doniol and copious extracts from the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the foreign office are of great value. Several interesting 
contemporaneous documents are given in the appendix. 
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Professor Corwin has produced a commendable piece of work, in 
which scholarship is combined with clearness of expression and well 
balanced judgment. The reviewer has discovered few errors of state- 
ment and none of fact. The book contains an excellent index. The 
press work reflects credit upon the publishers. 

Frank A. Updyke. 

America's Foreign Relations. By Willis Fletcher Johnson. 
(New York: The Century Company, 1916. Two volumes: 
Pp. xii, 551; vii, 485.) 

The plan and purpose of the author in writing these volumes is clearly 
and frankly set forth in the preface. "It is my purpose," he says, "to 
write a history of the foreign relations of the United States of Amer- 
ica. . . . It will be a history for the reading and information of 
the average lay citizen. ... It would be a grateful and beneficent 
achievement to inspire the American people with a more adequate and 
accurate conception of their real place in the world and of their true 
relationship with other nations. ... If I shall succeed in doing 
this to a perceptible extent, the purpose of my labors in this book will 
be fulfilled." 

The magnitude and the importance of this task both explain and jus- 
tify the two substantial volumes in which the work appears. Beginning 
with "prenatal influences" extending back to the period of discovery, 
the author traces the foreign relations of this country down to the 
present day. The story is long and highly complicated, but by skilful 
arrangement and straightforward presentation it has been given unity, 
coherence and compelling interest. Although rarely brilliant, the 
style is at all times clear, while some chapters, notably those on Ha- 
waii, Samoa, and Far Eastern relations, possess a fascination to be 
found only in really fine historical writing. Of the thirty-six chapters, 
three deal with the pre-revolutionary period, two with the Revolution, 
and five with events from the peace of 1783 to the treaty of Ghent; 
the nine following chapters take the story down to the Civil War, to 
which are devoted two chapters, "Neutrality," and "Intervention;" of 
the remaining chapters, eight are given to the period from 1864 to the 
war with Spain, two to that episode, and four to subsequent events. 
There are two appendices: one statistical, containing lists of the Presi- 
dents of the United States, the secretaries of state, American ambassa- 
dors and ministers, arranged chronologically by countries (an extremely 



